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a MORE MILK — at better prices — in 
a few months' time has become a major concern of 
Willions of people from one end of the country to 
the other. For three and a half million dairy 
farmers it is the key to their recovery. For mil- 
lions of depression—pinched shildren it is essential 
if they are to have a chance to grow into healthy 
children. 





HERE IN WASHINGTON the AAA is tack- 
ling the farmers' end of the problem through market— 
ing agreements. The Consumers' Counsel is exploring 
actual conditions of underconsumption in 63 cities 
through facts gathered by women for the National Milk Survey. Congress has 
iastructed the Federal Trade Commission to examine into the whole problem of 
milk production and distribution. 





THROUGHOUT the country, communities 
and groups of consumers are pressing for relief jm a vigorous way. New York 
City is buying milk and selling it to needy families at §$ certs below the 
regular price. The Park Commissioner there is arranging for milk stands in 
the city parks to encourage children to drink milk instead of "pop." Mil- 
waukee is studying costs of distributing milk. Women in many cities are 
making new efforts to get. milk with lunches for school children. One city 
has purehased a "relief" cow for a family of 11 to make possible an adequate 
supply at the lowest cost, 


IF ENOUGH minds -—— and determina- 
tion — get on this job of solving the problem of more milk at better prices 
to farmers and to consumers we can go far toward achieving one of the es— 
sge@ntials of a good life for all of us. 


WHAT ARE YOU doing in your community? 
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Consumers' Counsel. 
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REMEMBER HOW we all 
saved sugar 
the War? There was 
a world shortage then. 
Now, seventeen years 


during 


THAT IS what Uncle Sam has 
Sugar farmers in the recent sugar act. 
were getting too sweet as producers and not sweet enough 
In fact the whole sugar problem had be- 
come avery sticky business. 
farmers were threatened with distress by a collapse in 
Because of our tariff Cuba was losing 
her chief market for sugar and hundreds of farmers 
in the United States could no longer sell their pro- 
ducts to Cuba. 


as consumers. 


sugar prices. 


just said 


Beet and cane 





later, there 
world surplus. 


is a 


CONGRESS HAS made 
Sugar a basic commodity in an attempt to 
aid American beet and cane sugar producers. 


Unlike milk, which is a national -- and a 
local -—- question, sugar is an interna- 
tional problem. Our own sugar troubles 


cannot be cured without consideration of 
the world sugar situation. 


SUGAR CANE is’ the 
Et is 
mentioned in the Sanskrit of ancient India, 
and before the Christian era Europe was in- 
porting it in small quantities from Asia. 
It was a luxury, and for centuries was used 
only as medicine. 
into Northern Africa and sometime in the 
eighth century it reached Europe. 


oldest sugar producing plant known. 


The Arabs carried it 


WE DO NOT know when 


it came to North America. We do know that 
the American Indians used honey and maple 
sugar for sweetening. There is a legend 
that Columbus brought some sugar-—cane 
seedlings with him on his second voyage. 


SUGAR from 


sugar 


beets is compara— 
tively modern in 
Europe and America, 
although the Chinese 
were making a crude 


sugar from beets 
in the very 
early days. 





DURING THE WAR, a 


world shortage 
occurred because Typical sugar beet. 
two-thirds of the Weight, 13 pounds 
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It seems we 


sugar 


It was not a sweet picture. Here's 
the story on how the AAA is tackling the problem. 





European beet fields were not producing. million and a half tons -= about 28 per- 
Prices soared. In 1920 housewives paid 25 cent == from Cuba. hur 
cents a pound for sugar. Naturally with in 
such high prices, sugar areas started fever- MOST OF all this cane of 
ishly to increase their output. The total sugar comes into this country raw and goes te! 
amount of sugar produced in the world in- to the great refineries on the Atlantic col 
creased from a little over 21 million tons coast. There are a few refineries on the vet 
in 1913-1914 to nearly 32 million tons in Gulf coast and two near San Francisco. 
1930-1931. TRi 
BEET SUGAR is process- Am 
WE BEGAN eating more ed throughout the Western and Middle West- le’ 
Sugar too, after the War, but world con- ern states where the beets gtow. After ac! 
sumption did not keep up with production. processing, 75 percent of the entire amount in 
By 1933, 8 million tons of unsold sugar goes to the retailers for our use. Special- lo: 
was stacked up in warehouses. This mount- ists say only 25 percent of our sugar is ta: 
ing surplus knocked prices down. In 1933 used for commercial purposes. ni’ 
the average price housewives paid for a 
pound of sugar was 5.1 cents. Farmers who SEVERAL ATTEMPTS have ON 
got $11.74 for a ton of beets in 1919 got been made to protect our domestic sugar su: 
only $5.32 per ton in 1932. Cane growers growers by a tariff on foreign sugar. In an 
saw their prices drop from $7.28 a ton in 1922 the Fordney—McCumber Act, and in 1930 sw 
1918 to $3.19 in 1932. the Smoot-Hawley Tariff raised the duty on Th 
Cuban sugar. But instead of bringing a su 
THIS DECREASED price market to the cane growers in the South and po 
was due to a surplus the beet farmers in re 
in the sugar-producing THE SUGAR PROGRAM the West, the tariff th 
areas which supply the helped the sugar grow-— in 
United States. Beet 1. Asks farmers to adjust supply ers in our island to 
sugar is produced in in return for benefit payments. possessions. They had 
the western states of 2. Levies a processing tax of 1/2 the same tariff pro- 
California, Colorado, cent a pound to finance the tection, more favor— ta 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, progran. able climate, and low- to 
Wyoming, Nebraska 3. Reduces the tariff on Cuban er production costs. on 
Michigan, Ohio and sugar 1/2 cent to balance the They could sell sugar tr 
Wisconsin. Only a processing tax and avoid in- for less than the ta 
small part of our creased price to the consumer. growers on the conti- sh 
consumption -=- about 4. Seeks to attain parity income nent. th 
21/2 percent -- is for domestic producers. pl 
cane sugar from 5. Seeks to improve labor condi- THE MORE continental 
Louisiana, Florida tions and regulate child labor. and insular sugar was 
and Georgia. produced, the smaller Ju 
need there was for an 
EVEN WITH the more Cuban sugar. In 1928 th 
than 4 million tons imported from our we bought over 4 million tons from then, Ov 
island territories -— Puerto Rico, Hawaii, but in 1932-33 we bought only about 1 1/2 Wi 
the Philippines and the Virgin Islands in million tons. As they had less and less Si 
1932-1933, we still had to import over a money with which to buy other things, ti 
rr 
-4i- 
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hundreds of non-sugar farmers 





in the United States lost one 
of their best markets for but— 
ter, cheese, milk, pork, lard, 
corn, oats, wheat flour, and 
vegetable oils. 


|, 90:2, COO 


TRANSLATED into land values, 
American farmers lost an out— 
let for products from 817,267 
acres of land. It is partly 
in the hope of reviving this 
lost market that the sugar 
tariff was reduced and a defi- 
nite quota allotted to Cuba. 


1,015, 000 


917, 000 


ON MAY 31 quotas for all in- 
sular sugar-processing areas 
and for Cuba, for domestic con- 
sumption, were announced, 
There are no restrictions on 
sugar brought in for re-ex— 


] VIRGIN ISLANDS 











803,000 


5,000 





TONS 


TONS 





TORS 6,476,000 TONS IS THE LIMIT 


SET FOR THE AMOUNT OF 
SUGAR TO BE MARKETED IN 
1934. 1,817,200 TONS OF THIS 
MAY BE MARKETED FROM 
BEET AND CANE SUGAR PRO- 
DUCED ON THE CONTINENT. 
TONS THE BOATS SHOW WHERE THE 
REST WILL COME FROM. 


TONS 





port. This means that each 
region was told how much sugar to put on 
the market this year. On June 8 a process-— 
ing tax of about 1/2 cent a pound went in- 
to effect. 


THE PROCEEDS from this 
tax will be used to make tenefit payments 
to farmers. On the same date the tariff 
on sugar from Cuba and other foreign coun- 
tries was reduced 1/2 cent a pound. The 
tax balances the tariff reduction so you 
should not have to pay any more for sugar 
than you did before the tariff reduction 
plan was announced. 


BETWEEN THAT time and 
June 8 the price dropped off sharply in 
anticipation of the tariff reduction. So 
there may be a rise of about 1/2 a cent 
over more recent prices, which increase 
will go to the Treasury of the United 
States as a fund from which benefit payments 
to farmers will later be made, and is not 
Tetained by the sugar industry. 


INCIDENTALLY this is 
the first tariff reduction on a major 
commodity since the War. 


OF ALL the nations in 
the world, Australia is the sweetest-—tooth— 
ed. In 1928 they used nearly 128 pounds 
per person, for both actual consumption and 
for re-export trade in jams and similar 
products. The country least interested in 
sugar that year was China (Hongkong). They 
ate 4.9 pounds per person. The United 
States was fourth on the list with a little 
over 109 pounds per person. We have been 
eating less and less sugar since the de— 
pression, just as we have been using less 
of almost everything else. In 1932 we ate 
only 95.9 pounds per person. 





The picture on page 3 shows 
a disease-resisting sugarcane 
variety developed by the Depart-— 
ment of Agriculture for Louisiana 
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WHATS EVAPORATED MILK ! 
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®47.000000 lbs. consumed in| 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, they'll 
tell you, a young man who had travelled 
all the way from Cham, Switzerland, to St. 
Louis, propounded to his friends at a little 
hotel on the St. Louis waterfront a new 
idea about milk. 


HE HAD FIGURED out a 
way to make milk "keep" by sealing it in 
cans. His friends laughed. John Meyenberg 
was serious. Here was the solution, he 
insisted, to the conundrum that had baffled 
generations of experimental men. 


OUT OF THAT IDEA has 
grown a tremendous industry, supplying can- 
ned milk to people on the other side of the 
world from the cow that produced the milk, 
to explorers and tradesmen in remote tropi- 
cal places, to populations suffering from a 
depleted milk supply, to the poor whose de— 
pression-pinched purses can not be stretch- 
ed to provide for fresh whole milk. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF most 
milk products dropped during the depression. 


a 


Right in your own home you know what the 


depression did to your consumption of 
milk products. Here's one that the de- 
pression did not depress. More evap- 
orated milk was sold at the end than 
at the beginning of those hard 
years. 


What is this kind of 
milk? How does it conm- 
pare with whole milk? 
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732000000 Ibs. produced m igs 


Evaporated milk increased 85 percent from 
1929 -- to the huge figure of a billion and 
a half pounds in 1933. That would make 
over 10 pounds for every one of us in this 
country. 


ONE OF THE BIG reasons 
for this was that all the time consumers' 
incomes were shrinking, the price of a can 
of evaporated milk was shrinking, too — 
to a figure way below the cost of fresh 
milk. 


YOU PAID —— on the av-—- 
erage ——- 14 cents for a quart of whole milk 
and about 11 cents for a 16-ounce can of 
evaporated milk in 1929. In 1933, you paid 
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10.6 cents for the quart of whole milk a- 
gainst 6.6 cents for a 144 ounce can, 


FARMERS MADE possible 
over half of this 
cut in your price 
by taking a cut 
of 50 percent in 
their price for 
the fresh milk 
going into this 
product. A mar- 
keting agreement 
was made last 
September bet- 
ween the Sec- 
retary of Agri- 
culture and the 
manufacturers of 
evaporated milk 
-- and is be- 
ing revised now 
-- to see that 





about 5/6 of a quart. 


DID YOU ever try 
"boiling down" a quart of fresh 
whole milk until you had about a 
pint left? What you got would 
be substantially what is in a 
can of evaporated milk but it 
would probably be scorched, 
partly coagulated, and with a 
scum on the top. 


TO MAKE the kind 
of product you buy at the grocery 
store, the milk must be cooked 
quickly at a low temperature. 
The way this is done is to use 
kettles -- "vacuum pans" -- so 
enclosed that all, or nearly 
all the air can be pumped out, 
to produce a vacuum. 


The French Government gave a prize 





the farmers get 


in 1809 to Nicholas Appert who was 


THE ADVANTAGE of this 





more money. 


the first to find a way of keeping 


method of cooking is the milk 





foods by air-tight sealing and use 





of _ heat. 


(from Hygeia) 


does not scorch or coagulate. 
Further, it makes possible pre- 





WHAT IS evaporat— 

ed milk? Just milk minus about 60 percent 
of its water, sterilized so that it is free 
from bacteria which might deteriorate it. 


ALL EVAPORATED milk must 
conform to government grade standards. These 
require that there shall be not less than 
7.8 percent of milk fat, nor less than 25.5 
percent of milk solids or not less than 
a total of 33.7 percent for both, 


ORDINARY WHOLE (fluid) 
milk averages about 3.9 percent fat and 


milk solids about 12.9 percent. If you 
diluted a "tall can" -— holding 14 1/2 ounces 
of evaporated milk -- with an equal amount 


of water you would get the equivalent of 
a little over 3-1/3 cups of fluid milk, or 


serving the vitamins better 
than if the milk were cooked in an open pot 
as you would do it at home. 


EVER SEE a "cream 
line" in a can of evaporated milk? The 
reason you don’t is not because the milk is 
hidden in a can, but because in making 
evaporated milk the fat globules are broken 
up, "ground up," so that they mix with the 
whole milk and don’t rise to the top. 


WHEN THE MILK is 
evaporated and "ground," it is poured into 
the can through a hole not much larger than 
the lead in a lead pencil. The hole is 
then closed with a drop of solder, to seal 
it air-tight. An unopened can will keep 
indefinitely. Once opened, it must be 
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handled and kept cool like any other milk 


AGAIN THE 
protects you by requiring that 
state exactly the amount of milk in each 
can. 


TO DESTROY any bacte- 
ria which may have remained in the can, it 
is put in a sterilizer The heat of ster- 
ilizing gives the milk that "evaporated 
taste --— different from whole milk, but it 
doesn't mean any new or strange kind of 


preservative has been added. 


WHEN THIS kind of milk 
was first made, cane sugar was added to it 
The sugar waS supposed to preserve it better 
This sweetened milk is still so 
densed milk." Government standards protect 
you on that product, too. 


there shall be "not less than 28 percent of 
] 


total milk solids and not 


cent of milk fat." 


SCIENTISTS 


ave been testing evaporated milk to see 
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from milk Because it has teen heated 


evaporated milk has a somewhat lower vita- 


min content than the fresh milk from whic 
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NEW GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO CONSUMERS 


WORKERS' EDUCATION--One of the jobs the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration is tack- 
ling is to promote classes for workers. 
This attractive bulletin tells you in read- 
able, chatty style how workers' education 
is progressing all over the 
Send to: 


country 
Workers' Education, 1734 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. for f 





copies. 

NEWS FOR FARMERS' COOPERATIVES--This month- 
ly bulletin will keep you in touch with the 
cooperative movement among far which is 
of great significance in the distribution 
of foods. 
Send to: 1300 E St. N.W.,Washington, D.C 
for free copies. 


BANKRUPTCIES AMONG CONSUMERS--By Victor Sadd 


of vi ins A and G Like all it 
needs to be supplemented by foods ri in 
itamins B, C and D Diluted wit n equal 
measure of water, it may be used in mo L 
the same ways as fresh milk and i as a 
of uses undiluted 
DON'T BE AFRAID to e 
it to babies. The heating process make 
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of bankruptcy among consumers? 266 





are analysed and the relative import- 


ance of the causes of their failute is deter- 

mined 

Send 5¢ to U.S. Government Printing Office 
for Domestic Commerce Series #82 
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WPOINT ON RETURNED GOODS--Sev- 





eral thousand women check up on why they 

return goods to stores in this study 

y the U.S. Department of Commerce in coop- 

eration with the General Federation of Wo- 
an's Clut t suggests a new trend toward 


consumer help in dealing with uneconomic 
tices in production and districutio 
Printing Of- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 
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FARM INCOME has im- 
proved much more than prices. In 
the 9 months from August, 1933 -—— 
when benefit payments started —— to 
April,1934, cash income of » farm— 
ers was 38 percent greater than in 
the same period a year earlier. 
Even with prices of things farmers 
buy up 1l percent, this income 
Could purchase 25 percent more. 
Benefit payments contributed near— 
ly one-fifth to this increase. 





SKY-HIGH flew prices of things 
the farmer's wife had to buy. WELL-DEEP dropped 
prices of things the farmer had to sell. Depress— 


Sion made it harder and harder for farm families to 
buy necessities. 


LAST YEAR Congress gave the AAA 
the job of helping farmers to boost their prices 
until they would buy as much as in pre-war years 
—— that is, until they reached "parity". 


PRICES of farm products in 
March, 1933, would buy only 50 percent as much as 
before the war; in June, 1934, they would buy 65 
percent as much without counting benefit payments. 
Prices on the domestically consumed portion of 
the seven original basic commodities — plus bene- 
fit payments —— will now purchase nearly 90 per- 
cent as much as before the war. 















NEW YORK CITY 
TURNS MILKMAN 


New York City has found a way to see that its needy get milk 


at a moderate price. The day the retail price of milk was raised 


to 13 cents a quart, the city put milk on sale in its baby health 


and welfare stations at 8 cents. First day's sales totalled under 


9,000 quarts. Within 10 days, they had increased to more than 


26,000 quarts, sold in over 60 stations. The only limit on the 


demand for the city's milk so far has been the limited supply 


available. The city buys and sells the milk at cost. Farmers 


are paid exactly the same price as for milk sold at 13 cents. 


NATIONAL 


Data from the first three cities of 
the National Milk Survey have been tabulated 
and analyzed. 
the analysis brings out: 


Here are some of the facts 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. Average purchases of 
fresh and evaporated milk. by the families 
studied are 64 percent below the require—- 
ments of an adequate diet at moderate cost; 
58 percent below the requirements of an ad- 
equate diet at minimum cost; and 30 percent 
below the emergency or restricted diet level 
-—- a level even lower than the minimum of 
nutrition requirements. 


WHEELING, W. VA. The average per capita 
purchases of families studied in this city 


— on 


MILK SURVEY PROGRESSES 


were 63 percent below the requirements of 
an adequate diet at moderate cost; 56 per- 
cent below the adequate diet at minimum 
cost; and 27 percent below a restricted 
diet level. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. Per capita purchases 
of families studied here averaged 62 per- 
cent below the requirements of an adequate 
diet at moderate cost; 55 percent below 
the adequate diet at minimum cost; and 25 
percent below the restricted diet. 


Watch the CONSUMERS' GUIDE and your 
newspapers for other important facts on milk 
consumption in the cities covered by this 
survey. 
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DISTRICT of Columbia au- 
thorities solved the costs 
of distribution and re- 
lief for one family of 11 
ty deciding to give it a 
"‘Yelief" cow, instead of 
relief milk. 








WORE THAN 100,000 cattle 
purchased in the drought areas by the AAA 
and turned over to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for processing and dis— 
tribution for relief purposes. Thas is 
oly oné of the ways in which effects of 
the drought are being combated. 


have already been 


GRAINS are coming in for some 
grade Standards, too, which will ultimately 
penefit consumers. These are 
nw regulations under 


required by 
the Grains Standards 
hot. They affect the description of the 
nisture content of grades of wheat, 
rn, and all other grains, 


rye, 


INCREASED farm value of $5,500,- 
000 -- that’s the record marketing agreements 
hve made to date for farmers in California. 
Producers faced a drastic decline of close to 
3) percent in the farm value of this State’s 
agricultural products between 1929 and 1933. 
lith two-thirds of the State’s agricultur-— 
al income dependent on prices received from 
fruits, and vegetables, immediate ac- 
tion was taken and marketing agreements put 
into effect. This year 85 percent of these 
crops will be sold under marketing agree-— 
tents. 


nuts, 


FARM housewives can put up in 
tans meat which would otherwise sell for 
mly a fraction of the value it would return 
lext winter, the Bureau of Home Economics 
advises. Can it even in hot weather. Sum- 
wr canning of meat from freshly slaughtered 
aimals is safe if done aocording to direc- 
tions worked out by specialists of the U.S. 


CONSUMER- FARMER 
BRIEFS FROM WASHINGTON 


Secretary 


Agrict Iture 
Henry A. 
Wallace 








Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Home Economics, 


Write to the 
Washington,D.C. 
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FACTORY jobs in May were 
greater in number than in any month since 
November, 1930. Factory pay-rolls in May 
were higher than in any month between July, 
1931, and March, 1934. Compared with May 
of last year, number of factory workers was 
almost 32 percent greater and pay-rolls 
were 57 percent larger. 


TO MAKE CERTAIN the pur- 
chasing power represented by crop adjust-— 
ment benefit payments will be distributed 
all along the line, the flue cured tobacco 
contracts provide that payments are to be 
divided by the producer with thé share~ 
tenant or share-cropper, regardless of 
debts or obligations due the producer from 
the tenant. The money cannot be assigned 
but must actually be turned over to the 
tenants. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
TURNS MILKMAN 


New York City has found a way to see that its needy get milk 


at a moderate price. The day the retail price of milk was raised 


to 13 cents a quart, the city put milk on sale in its baby health 


and welfare stations at 8 cents. First day's sales totalled under 


9,000 quarts. Within 10 days, they had increased to more than 


26,000 quarts, sold in over 60 stations. The only limit on the 


demand for the city's wilk so far has been the limited supply 


available. The city buys and sells the milk at cost. Farmers 


are paid exactly the same price as for milk sold at 15 cents. 


NATIONAL 


Data from the first three cities of 
the National Milk Survey have been tabulated 
and analyzed. Here are some of the facts 
the analysis brings out: 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. Average purchases of 
fresh and evaporated milk. by the families 
studied are 64 percent below the require- 
ments of an adequate diet at moderate cost; 
58 percent below the requirements of an ad- 
equate diet at minimum cost; and 30 percent 
below the emergency or restricted diet level 
——- a level even lower than the minimum of 
nutrition requirements. 


WHEELING, W. VA. The average per capita 
purchases of families studied in this city 
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MILK SURVEY PROGRESSES 


were 63 percent below the requirements of 
an adequate diet at moderate cost; 56 per- 
cent below the adequate diet at minimum 
cost; and 27 percent below a restricted 
diet level. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. Per capita purchases 
of families studied here averaged 62 per- 
cent below the requirements of an adequate 
diet at moderate cost; 55 percent below 
the adequate diet at minimum cost; and 25 
percent below the restricted diet. 


Watch the CONSUMERS' GUIDE and your 
newspapers for other important facts on milk 
consumption in the cities covered by this 
survey. 
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DISTRICT of Columbia au- 
thorities solved the costs 
of distribution and re- 
lief for one family of 11 
py deciding to give it a 
"relief" cow, instead of 
relief milk. 





MORE THAN 100,000 cattle have already been 
purchased in the drought areas by the AAA 
and turned over to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for processing and dis-— 
tribution for relief purposes. This is 
only oné of the ways in which effects of 
the drought are being combated, 


GRAINS are coming in for some 
grade standards, too, which will ultimately 
benefit consumers. These are required by 
new regulations under the Grains Standards 
Act. They affect the description of the 
moisture content of grades of wheat, rye, 
corn, and all other grains. 


INCREASED farm value of $5,500,- 
000 -- that’s the record marketing agreements 
have made to date for farmers in California. 
Producers faced a drastic decline of close to 
50 percent in the farm value of this State’s 
agricultural products between 1929 and 1933. 
With two-thirds of the State’s agricultur-— 
al income dependent on prices received from 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables, immediate ac-— 
tion was taken and marketing agreements put 
into effect. This year 85 percent of these 
crops will be sold under marketing agree-— 
nents. 


FARM housewives can put up in 
cans meat which would otherwise sell for 
only a fraction of the value it would return 
next winter, the Bureau of Home Economics 
advises. Can it even in hot weather. Sum- 
mer canning of meat from freshly slaughtered 
animals is safe if done aocording to direc- 
tions worked out by specialists of the U.S. 


CONSUMER- FARMER 
BRIEFS FROM WASHINGTON 


Secretary 


Agriculture 
Henry A. 
Wallace 








Department of Agriculture. Write to the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washington,D.C. 


FACTORY jobs in May were 
greater in number than in any month since 
November, 1930. Factory pay-rolls in May 
were higher than in any month between July, 
1931, and March, 1934. Compared with May 
of last year, number of factory workers was 
almost 32 percent greater and pay-rolls 
were 57 percent larger. 


TO MAKE CERTAIN the pur- 
chasing power represented by crop adjust- 
ment benefit payments will be distributed 
all along the line, the flue cured tobacco 
contracts provide that payments are to be 
divided by the producer with thé share- 
tenant or share-cropper, regardless of 
debts or obligations due the producer from 
the tenant. The money cannot be assigned 
but must actually be turned over to the 
tenants. 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 


FOOD COSTS in general stood still 
during the two weeks from May 22 to 
June 5. Prices of individual com- 


modities changed, but the index of. 


retail food prices stayed at 108.4 
percent of the 1913 level. This means 
that food prices were 8.4 percent 
higher on June 5 than they were in 
1913. 
than on June 15 of last year. 


MOST IMPORTANT increases appeared 
in prices of bread and flour which had 
been very stable for some time. They 
have now gone up again. The advance 
is not great — for each of them it 
averaged a tenth of a cent per pound. 
The reason for these higher prices 
was probably the recent rise in the 
wheat markets caused by the drought 
and the expectation of a small crop 
in this country. 


BUTTER PRICES also went up as a 





They were 12 percent higher 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 





Food 19 T 
Dairy Products ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Milk, at. 10.2 a4 13.1 + 8.8 
Cheese, lb. 23.1 23.4 23.5 + 1.7 
Butter, lb. 28.1 29.6 30.1 + 7.1] 
Beef | 
Round steak, lb. 25.8 ei.6 27.9 + 8.1 
Rib roast, lb. 23.0 eee 22.2 + 4.2 
Chuck roast, lb. 15.4 16.2 16.3 + 5.8 
Pork 
Chops, lb. 18.5 23.9 23.8 +28.6 
Lard, lb. 9.7 10.1 10.1 + 4.1 
Whole smo.han,lb. ee 19.3 20.5 ---- 
Lamb 
Leg of lamb, lb, a A f 27.8 28.1 +23.8 
Breast lamb, lb. ee 11.6 11.6 ---- 
Square chuck, lb. --- 20.2 20.4 — 
Poultry 
Hens, lb. 21.4 25.4 24.3 +13.6 
Eggs, doz. 20.0 23.4 23.7 +18.5 
Bread 
White, lb. 6.6 8.0 8.1 +22.7 
Rye, lb. 8.6 8.6 —_ 
Whole wheat, lb. mee 8.7 8.8 os 
(continued) 


June 15 May 22 June 5 Change 




















result of the poor pasture conditions and 
high feed costs which have led to reduced pro- 
duction of milk. Prices of most meats also 
continued to rise. 


ON THE OTHER hand prices of most of the 
vegetables dropped. Potato prices which have 
been high during the past season are now only 


slightly above last year’s levels. Onions and 
cabbage are both selling for lower prices than 
last year. 


WE HAVE no adequate data on prices of 
most vegetables last year and for that reason 
cannot compare present prices of these conm- 
modities. In general, 
market garden 


crops are low. Vege~ 
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CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 














June 15 May 22 June 5 Change 

Kind of Food 1933. 1934. 1934 in year 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ F 

Flour, 1b. 3.4 4.7 4.8 +41.2 

Macaroni, lb. 14.4 15.6 15.6 + 8.3 

Wheat cereal 22.4 24.2 24.2 + 8.0 

28 oz. pkg. 

Vegetables--canned 

Corn, #2 can 9.8 13.3 11.3 +15.3 

Peas, #2 can be 16.8 16.6 +29.7 

Tomatoes, #2 can 9.0 10.6 10.8 +20.0 
Vegetables--fresb 

Potatoes, lb. 2.5 Aa 2.0 So i 

Onions, lb. 4.6 4.4 4, - 4,4 

Cabbage, lb. 4.6 Xo ae 3.5 -23.9 
Vegetables--fresh 

Lettuce, head --- 10.8 10.5 Saeed 

Spinach, lb. -—- 6.0 5.6 -—-- 

Carrots, bunch --- 5.4 5.35 ed 
Fruit-——canned 

Peaches, #24 can -——— 132 181 ---- 

Pears, #2} can --- 21.0 21.0 mon 

Pineapple, #23 can -—~ 22.0 22.0 wee 
Fruit--—fresh 

Apples, lb. —-- 7.0 oer, ---— 

Bananas, doz. 23.6 Sn.2 22:3 - 5.5 

‘Oranges, doz. 28.0 32.9 34.2 +22.1 





tables were not put on the list of so-¢alled 
"basic" commodities and their production has 
not been regulated as has the production of 
wheat, cotton, and other important farm crops. 
Vegetable growers are attempting to work out, 
through the AAA, plans for more orderly market- 
ing of their crops and have been quite success— 
ful in some regions. This is difficult, 
however, in market garden areas near consun-—- 
ing markets were the crops move by truck. 





SINCE JUNE, 1933, tha cost of typical 
monthly purchases of 14 foods has gone up 
$2.22; The farm value rose 85¢. The farmer 
now also gets benefit payments. 


WHERE ARE THE HIGH PRICES? 


WE’VE MADE a map of average 
in 51 cities for the 
five years, 1929 to 1933, to find 
out where are the areas of highest 
prices. You'll find them marked in 
the map at the bottom of this page. 


milk prices 


CONSUMERS in cities along the 
Atlantic Coast and in San Francisco 
paid most for their milk in those 
years. This is the area where the 
demand is greatest and the supply 
relatively smallest. 


THE SECTION selling milk at 
the lowest average price covers 
practically all of the big dairy 
producing States in the Central, 
North Central, and North Western 
parts of the country. 


MIDDLE-PRICED milk was sold 
in the sections in which one would 
normally expect it: South Central 
Northern, and South Western States. 


PRESENT prices follow in gen— 
eral the same lines. 











MILK .FRESH:RETAIL PRICE, 
S-YEAR AVERAGE, 1929-1933 
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Milk Butter Cheese 

Markets qt 3%... 1b. 
United States 3. 30. 23.5 
AGAR OB oc 55.55scs6c5.000000- as $l. Rose 
Baltimore................. aun a 32. 25.8 
Birmingham 3. 29. 19.9 
DAIRY PRODUCTS Boston 10. oe. ria 
Bridgeport... 14, Sl. 28.6 
Buffalo aa. 29. 24.8 
DROUGHT is cutting down milk production. Butte ii. 25 19.7 
Pasture conditions on June 1 were the Charleston, S. C. 13. 29 A ih 
poorest ever reported. Prospects are Chicago 9. 30 26.8 
for small crops of hay and feed grains. Cincinnati : 29 5.0 
Due to these conditions, butter prices Cleveland 10. 30 26.3 
have been going up at a period of the Columbus 9. oo Bod 
year when they usually fall off. Dallas 9 28 22.0 
Denver 10. 30 22.9 
AVERAGE CONSUMER price for butter went Detroit 10, 30 25.9 
up a half cent a pound from May 22 to Fall River i? 31 26.2 
June 5. Wholesale market prices and Houston ii. on 19.2 
prices to farmers have also been ad- Indianapolis 9. ke oe. 
vancing. Jacksonville 14, 29 20.2 
Kansas City........ ll. 28 20.2 
MILK PRODUCTION per cow on June 1 was 7.3 Little Rock 12. ae 6 19.4 


Average Retail Prices, June 5, 7934 (cents) 
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percent under a year ago and the lowest Los Angeles 10. 28 h2.2 
ever reported at this time of year. Louisville a2 30 24.2 
Butter production has been running be- Manchester... wa 50 24.7 
low last year’s levels for some months. Memphis. ii. 28 19.0 
Milwaukee... 9. 24.6 

CHEESE PRICES went up 0.1 cent a pound Minneapolis. 9. oO 2.6 
and there was no change in retail Mobile. 2. 28 20.9 
prices of fluid milk. Newark 39. 32 24.9 
New Haven 14, 32 ak Pe 

IT SEEMS LIKELY that the drovght may New Orleans 10. 29 20.9 
greatly reduce the surplus of dairy New York i? 32 20-9 
products. This may help dairy farn- Norfolk 14. 30 20.2 
ers who are not in the drought areas Omaha SV 29 Beet 
but those in drought areas will have Peoria 10. 29 20.8 
no benefit payments -- as cooperating Philadelphia 11 32 28.6 
wheat farmers have -— to compensate Pittsburgh....... 12. 30 20.1 
for the reduced production. Portland, Me. 12: 32 26.1 
Portland, Ore..... 10. 26 20.9 

Providence................ ie. 31 25.3 

REONMONG .....coeccccks cece. Os 31 rh Rf 

Rochester............... ii. PAS) 26.0 

St. GOMIS. ccccccssesse. Babs 29 22.0 

Se ee 9. 28 24,0 

Salt Lake City... 10. 27 16.6 

San Francisco i2; 28 27.4 

Savannah 13. 30 20.7 

SOPRNRGOD. ....056.500055.5. a2. 31 25.8 

Cl) 2. 28. 20.4 

Springfield, Til....... 10. 28. AS 0, 

- 14- Washington, D. C. 13. 32 26.0_ 
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Average Retail Prices, June 5, 


1934 (cents) 





Markets 


Rye 


we 
io 


Whole Wheat 
thi. 





United States 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Charleston, 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 


Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 


Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Savannah ... 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BREAD 


WHITE BREAD prices are now the highest 


since January, 1931. The averages 
both of white and of whole wheat 
bread went up 0.1 cent a pound from 
May 22 to June 5. 


« 


THIS ADVANCE in bread prices followed 


soon after a rather sharp rise in the 
cost of flour to bakers. The whole- 
sale cost of flour is now the highest 
since last July. The spread between 
the cost of materials and retail bread 
prices has not been increased; that is, 
the rise in the cost of flour offsets 
the increase of 0.1 cent in bread 
prices. 


THERE ARE, however, a number of cities 


in which bread prices appear to be 
too high. For example, all the fol- 
lowing cities report average prices of 
over 9 cents a pound: Jacksonville, 
Butte, Scranton, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Newark, and Savannah. 
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ices, June 5, 1934 (cents) 




















———— ic = _—s+ +—— 
Flour Macaroni Wheat cerea 
Markets lb. lb. 28 02. nke. 
United State 4.8 15.6 24.2 
A t 5.4 16.4 25.9 
3altimor 4.8 15.4 29 
Birmi 4.9 14.1 20.4 
CEREAL PRODUCTS Bos Bie 16.6 24.0 
Bri 5.4 16.8 24.3 
Buff 4.8 16.3 2o.e 
FLOUR PRICES have gone up both at whole— B 4.4 1D. 7 xe 
sale and at retail. The increase to Charle 5 Res Moe 5.3 15.4 26.3 
the consumer averages 0.1 cent a pound. Chicas 4.6 19.2 24 | 
C nati 4.5 19.2 AS f 
Cleveland 4.7 16.2 25.5 
THE UNITED STATES crop of wheat is now Coli 4.2 L790 20.9 
sure to be short of requirements for Dalla 4.8 16.1 24.7 
domestic consumption. This does not Denve 3.8 be ae LOG 
mean that we will go without bread. Detroit 4.8 14.6 25 
There are still sizeable stocks to Fall Ri 5.3 16.0 22.° 
fall back on. But it does mean that He ton 4.9 12.6 21.0 
wheat prices will probably be main- Indianapolis 4.3 15.6 6.3 
tained at considerably higher than Jacksonville 5.4 19.1 20.0 
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THIS SITUATION has led to a sharp in- Louisville ae 14.8 24.6 
crease in market prices of wheat and Manchester 5.5 18.0 D.8 
flour during the past few weeks. The nphi Db. 7 14.6 Bowe 
average price of all classes and grades Milwaukee 4.7 14.0 
of wheat was 79 cents in the third ad 4.9 14.0 23.5 
week of April and rose to $1.03 the 4.9 5.9 24.3 
week of June 3, 5. 0 22.8 
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Portland, Me 5 17.4 ae | 
Portland, Ore 4.2 17.6 20.0 
Pro ice 5.2 15.9 ee 
Rick 4.9 16:3 22.9 
Roc ter m 6 ZOwe 
St. Loui .6 4 24.3 
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Average Retail Prices, June 5, 1934 (cents) 





Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast 








Markets 1b: lb. lb. 
United States 27.9 22.8 16.3 
Atlanta 27.6 21.7 16.4 
Baltimore 21.5 R008 15.4 
Birmingham 26.6 22.93 15.5 
Boston Slat 24.8 eeet 
Bridgeport....... 34.4 21.6 19.9 
Buffalo 25.0 21.9 15.6 
Butte ae 19.3 16.9 USL 
Charleston, S. C. 26.8 1.0 15:2 
Chicago 25.8 23.3 16.6 
Cincinnati el.c yA | 14.8 
Cleveland 26.6 Zoe 7.9 
Columbus 2039 23.4 bo gt 
Dallas 29.1 22.5 15.8 
Denver 5 ae 18.0 15.0 
Detroit et.8 feck Ueod 
Fall River 35.0 23.3 L730 
Houston 26.9 2.6 14.7 
Indianapolis 290 yf Vive 
Jacksonville 24.4 Bee 15.9 
Kansas City 25.2 20.2. 14,7 
Little Rock 26.4 20.0 15.0 
Los Angeles 25.3 19.3 13.8 
Louisville raf a: 19.4 14.6 
Manchester 34.9 23.0 19:56 
Memphis 21.0 20.5 13.7 
Milwaukee 24.1 20.2 16.0 
Minneapolis 24.6 21.6 15.8 
Mobile 25.6 17.9 14.0 
Newark So. 26.6 18.6 
New Haven 36.5 28.4 22.9 
New Orleans 24.6 21.6 14.7 
New York 33.0 27.3 19.0 
Norfolk 25.9 24.2 14.9 
Omaha 24.4 16.2 14.2 
Peoria 29.4 if.3 14.6 
Philadelphia 33.2 28.8 19.3 
Pittsburgh 28.3 20.48 16.0 
Portland, Me. 34.6 25.7 LT .o 
Portland, Ore. AS Lt.s 14.1 
Providence 35.4 26.0 19,4 
Richmond 27.5 25.8 16.0 
Rochester 25.6 21.0 16.0 
St. Louis ef 19.8 15.2 
St. Paul 23.9 2L.6 18.7 
Salt Lake City... 23.6 ble date: 14.3 
San Franlsco 25.6 25.4 14.9 
Savannah 24.6 22.4 15.3 
Scranton x 9 ee 235.5 19.1 
Seattle 25.1 21.4 16.0 
Springfield, Ill. 26.4 by dee f 16.1 
0 2 0 


Washington, D. C., 


31. 24. ie. 





BEEF 


ALTHOUGH BEEF PRICES continued to go 
up, the rise was moderate dur- 
ing the two weeks ending June 5. 
Round steak rose in price 0.3 cent; 
chuck roast up 0.1 cent; and rib 
roast was unchanged. 


MARKET SUPPLIES of cattle continue 
large but prices are held up by the 
small supplies of hogs and other 
meat animals, 


IF THE DROUGHT should continue to be 
severe and if grain prices keep on 
going up, there may be a consider-— 
able increase in the number of 
cattle brought to market. This 
might check the rise in prices, at 
least temporarily. Such enforced 
marketing, however, would reduce 
supplies later in the year. 


BEEF CATTLE were bringing farmers a 
price which was 66 percent of parity 
on May 15, against 74 percent on 
the same date in 1933. 


ee ee 





Average Retail Prices, June 15, 1934 (cents) 











Chops Lard Whole smo. han 

Markets lb. 1%. ee 

United States 23.8 10.3 = a 
Atlanta ee 23.5 9.8 20.2 
Baltimore Powd 9.6 19.4 
Birmingham 20.0 8.9 19.5 
PORK Boston 24.4 10.4 21.5 
Bridgeport 25.5 10.2 21.4 
Buffalo 25.4 2 19,7 
FOR MANY WEEKS prices of cured pork Butte 20.3 12..0 19.7 
products have been low in relation Charleston, S. C. 19.9 10.9 18.3 
to fresh pork products. Packers who Chicago 24.2 9.8 19.9 
bought hogs last winter at low prices Cincinnati 23.6 424 18,6 
were able to make good profits from Cleveland 25.0 12.3 RLik 
cured and stored meats. The small Columbus 24.5 o.3 20.8 
Eastern packers who do not store meat Dallas 23.6 IZ. 4 iia 
have not fared so well and it has Denver 5 ee | 10.1 21.4 
been difficult for them to meet the Detroit 27.0 9.6 a 
competition of the large Western pack-— Fall River 24.9 9.4 22.35 
ers. Houston 21.52 9.9 18.8 
Indianapolis 22.9 9.8 20.2 
CHANGES in prices of fresh pork re- Jacksonville 20.3 10.9 19.6 
cently have brought about a more nor-— Kansas City DL ae 10.3 19.7 
mal relationship between prices of Little Rock 20.6 10.4 19.8 
fresh and cured products. Fresh pork Los Angeles 29.7 19.2 rs A 
has been falling off a little while Louisville ra Ae E 10.2 18.9 
cured pork have been going up. Manchester 23.6 10.4 20.9 
Memphis 21.4 9.7 19.9 
AVERAGE consumer prices of loin roast Milwaukee 23.7 9.6 19.9 
dropped 0.4 cent and pork chops de- Minneapolis 24.1 9.7 19.8 
clined 0.1 cent from May 22 to June Mobile 20.8 10.0 20.5 
Ds During the same time prices of Newark 25.5 9.9 20.5 
whole hams went up 1.2 cents; sliced New Haven 25.8 10.8 23.8 
ham, up 1.6 cents; picnics up 0.1 New Orleans 20.5 9.6 19.5 
cent; and sliced bacon, up 0.7 cent. New York Ae t 1 21.0 
Norfolk HS f 9.5 18.8 
HOG PRICES dropped steadily from early Omaha 19.8 10.4 19.9 
March to the first of June, but are Peoria 5 Te 10.2 20.4 
now rising as a result of the drought. Philadelphia 8.0 10.6 St 
A sharp drop in the number of hogs Pittsburgh 23.4 J 20.8 
marketed is likely during the next Portland, Me. 24.4 oe f 5 OY 
three months. Portland, Ore. 23.9 12.0 e..9 
Providence 20.2 oF 20.35 
FARM PRICE of hogs on May 15, in rela- Richmond 23.5 9.6 19.7 
tion to parity was low, only 36 percent, Rochester 24.8 9.4 20.0 
against 53 percent last May. St. Louis 23.8 2.9 20.5 
St. Paul 22.6 9.9 19.8 
Salt Lake City 23.6 11.6 22.9 
San Francisco 28.1 11:.0 7 ae f 
Savannah 19.6 10.9 18.2 
Scranton 25.5 10.9 20.8 
Seattle 26.9 10.5 23.3 
Springfield, I1l. 21.0 9.5 20.9 

- 18 - Washington, D. C. 24.6 10.0 71 ee 
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Average Retail Prices, June 5, 1934 (cents) 











Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square 

Markets lb. 1b. lb. 
United States 28. 1). 20.4 
BU OM CIs sli ccsteniacensacs 20. 10. 16.8 
Bal GLMOPES....5..5.00050:s 28. 13. 21.6 
BiTMIRSUSW....655000052- 25. 14. 15.9 
BOSGOR sc accsccssssaves oe 29. 14. 18.0 
BridgZopery.....s.scsss0- 29. 9. 20.2 
BU CAO cc ctsiexccocsscans 26. ya 23.6 
Bee) isartisinuannens 26. 10\. 192 
Charleston, S. C. 25. 13. tied 
Lj (ke Hot... ee 29. 10. 23.1 
Cincinnati...:....... 32. aT 26.0 

leveland............ ; 29. ia. 24.6 
ColUMbUS:....0...0.06: xp Bae 20-4 
EEE) aa eee rt 13. 17.4 
DOR V OL sidisccscsessdiwnee 20. 3. 19.3 
DOCTORS... 55ccsscceens 33. 13. rs Gey 
Fada River..:....<3. 29. LO; 17 <9 
Houston........... eas bbe by ae | 
Indianapolis.. 29. pHa 225 
Jacksonville. 24. 10. 19-2 
Kansas City.... aT. ga ue 17.9 
Little Rock 28, Be 16.6 
Los Angeles 7 10, 18.9 
Louisvilte.......:. 30. 16. by aS 
Manchester... Ao. 1S. 20.8 
Memphis... 26. pee 18.8 
Milwaukee. 28. 10. Sasa 
Minneapolis. 20. a. 20.8 
| (0c): 12 1 ; 28. 14, 18.0 
Newark. 29. is. 26.5 
New Haven.... 30. Lei. 23.4 
New Orleans........... 24, 9. 14.6 
NOW YODK ..65..<cs0sye0s. 29. pie Rove 
Norfolk.......:.+ 20s a 15.0 
OMAN Gi cs vas sceistvveess 24. Mee 15.9 
POORLG. csisiisscccsans at Les 20.9 
Philadelphia........ Si. 6, MY gar 
PAVUSOUTED:. cc sssecss: at. 12. 7. ant 
Portland, Moi.......:. 28. 16. 20:7 
Portland, Ore....... 24. 9. 18.0 
Providence............ 29. u Le a0. 
RIGHMONG. ......:.00-0050 25. p38 20.0 
Rochester:........5.0.3., 26. p i 22.4 
iho HOUND: i secscesseves 28. 13. 20.8 
Sai ae a0. 9. 21.3 
Salt Lake City...... 20. 9. y 3 a 
San Francisco........ 26. 9. 16.4 
Savanhals......0...0000. 26. 10. 17-0 
DOTANCON.......0sssses00. 30. Le 22.4 
ST 6: i oe , 25. ys 19.6 
Springfield, Ill. 6 ie ds 19.0 
Washington, D.C. 28. i. 20.8 








LAMB 


LAMB PRICES to consumers are still 


going up. Although breast of lamb 
is quoted the same as on May 22, 
the retail price of leg is up 0.3 
cent and square chuck is up 0.2 
cent a pound. 


MARKET SUPPLIES of lamb during the 


next two months are expected to 
be relatively large. May slaught- 
er was about 7 percent larger than 
April. Lamb prices normally come 
down at this time of the year and 
they now may be at about the peak. 


IN WHOLESALE markets the price of 


lamb has been irregular, but tend- 
ed downward in May and early June. 


FARM PRICES of lamb are very close 


to parity. On May 15 they averag— 
ed 98 percent of parity, as against 
79 percent on May 15 of last 
year. 


= 367% 











POULTRY 
CONSUMPTION OF EGGS -—- as gauged by the apparent 
trade output at the four principal markets -- was 


lower during the month of May, 1934, than in any 
year since 1920. At the same time the spread bet- 
ween wholesale and retail prices is much higher 
this year than formerly. The fact that consumer 
prices are abnormally high in relation to whole- 
sale prices undoubtedly is at least a partial 
explanation of present low egg consumption. 


DECREASED CONSUMPTION of eggs is making it necessary 
to store more eggs. Since there are fewer laying 
birds this year the increased storage supply may 
be necessary to meet normal consumption require— 
ments next fall. 


PRICES OF HENS are moving according to the normal 
seasonal trend. Consumer prices on June 5 were 0.1 
cent a pound lower than on May 22 and egg prices 
were 0.3 cent a dozen higher. No marked changes 
are likely in the near future. 


FARMERS' PRICES for eggs dropped from 70 to 67 per— 

cent of parity from April 15 to May 15. Farm 

price of chickens in this month stayed at 81 per- 
f parity. 


—. oe 


Average Retail Prices, June 5, 


1934 (cents) 











Hens Eggs 

Markets ib. doz. 
United States 24.3 is 
Atlanta 20.9 24.5 
Baltimore 25.2 25.9 
Birmingham 16.0 21.0 
Boston 27.0 35.3 
Bridgeport 7.5 31.3 
Buffalo 20.7 24.5 
Butte 19.7 21.9 
Charleston, S. C. 22.4 22.6 
Chicago 26.9 24.9 
Cincinnati A Op os 19:3 
Cleveland 25.4 23.3 
Columbus vd I 18.4 
Dallas as et 2n.e 
Denver 19.5 2 aS 
Detroit 2) ie | Rae 
Fall River 28.7 29.9 
Houston 22.6 20.0 
Indianapolis 23.6 18.8 
Jacksonville 23.9 20.4 
Kansas City 20.8 ee.2 
Little Rock 16.8 a7..2 
Los Angeles A a f 25.5 
Louisville 20.8 19.8 
Manchester 26.6 28.4 
Memphis 19.5 18.9 
Milwaukee 20.6 21.0 
Minneapolis 22.35 20.4 
Mobile 17.6 18.5 
Newark 29.6 32.5 
New Haven 31.3 31.4 
New Orleans Reid 20.9 
New York AE oe 32.8 
Norfolk 24.7 ent 
Omzha 19.0 18.9 
Peoria eink ly (ee! 
Philadelphia 30.1 28.8 
Pittsburgh 26.0 23.8 
Portland, Me. 25.5 28.2 
Portland, Ore. 23.3 20.6 
Providence 26.5 «a 
Richmond 26.3 21.0 
Rochester 24.4 24.2 
St. Louis wee 19.2 
St. Paul 21.9 20.5 
Salt Lake City 20.2 21.8 
San Francisco... 32.8 2 a | 
Savannah 19.3 22.2 
Scranton 28.6 25.6 
Seattle 24.9 24.8 
Springfield, I1l. 26.7 16.9 
Washington, D.C. 28.3 28.2 
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Average Retail Prices, June 5, 1934 (cents) 











Potatoes Onions Cabbage 
Markets lb. 1b. ib, 
United States 2.9 4.4 3.5 
Atlanta 2.9 4.6 ey 
Baltimore... eat 4.5 a9 
Birmingham... aT 437 1.8 
Boston eat 4.6 4,0 
Bridgerort 2:6 4.4 4.6 
Buffalo... 2.3 4.7 3.8 
Butte ; aio 5.5 4.4 
Charleston, S. C. 2.6 5.1 2.4 
Chicago eet 4.3 3.8 
Cincinnati. 2-6 4.6 3.5 
Cleveland 2.8 4.6 3.4 
Columbus 2.0 5.0 3.8 
Dallas 3.6 5.0 “9 
Denver 2.0 4.7 Sut 
Detroit... 2.9 4.3 Se 
Fall River.. ys eet 4.5 
Houston Ref Daw Suu 
Indianapolis 2.0 4,4 x rtf 
Jacksonville 2.9 4.0 2.0 
Kansas City a0 Ded 3.5 
Little Rock 2.4 3.9 rae 
Los Angeles Lag 2.4 1.6 
Louisville VIR! 4.3 KP f 
Manchester. rap, Sie 4.5 
Memphis..... 2n0 3.9 2:3 
Milwaukee 2.9 4.2 3.4 
Minneapolis 2.3 5.0 re 
Mobile 2.0 3.4 LS 
Newark ead 4.0 Sel 
New Haven Zo 4.8 4.7 
New Orleans 3 A f 2570 
New York... 3.0 4.3 4.4 
Norfolk x oe Sk 3.3 
Omaha 7 | 5.6 3.8 
Peoria.. 2.9 S.7 3.8 
Philadelphia 3.0 4.3 3.3 
Pittsburgh 24 4.5 3.8 
Portland, Me. 22 4.8 4.7 
Portland, Ore. Vas 3.5 3.6 
Providence 260 4.1 4.0 
Richmond ef 4.9 3.4 
Rochester iva 4.5 4.0 
St. Louis 2-0 4.2 3.0 
St. Paul 2.4 4.8 4.2 
Salt Lake City 26 4.5 4.8 
San Francisco 2.4 3.5 --- 
Savannah 2:2 4.2 2.7 
Scranton 2.4 4.3 3.0 
Seattle... ; rst 3.4 act 
Springfield, Ill. 2:6 5.3 3.5 
Washington, D.C. 2S 4.4 3.8 


ONION PRICES are unchanged. 





VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


HEAVY SHIPMENTS of new potatoes from 


Southern States helped to send con— 
sumer prices down 0.2 cent between 
May 22 and June 5. Production in 
these States increased greatly this 
year and surpluses are likely in many 
areas during the summer. 


CABBAGE PRICES also dropped 0.2 cent 


a pound. Big supplies from Missi- 
sSsippi, Tennessee and Virginia con- 
tinue to arrive on the market, The 


early and intermediate crop of cab-— 
bage is very large. Consumers should 
take advantage of these low prices 
and increase their purchasees. Cab- 
bage is a good food and can be used 
in a variety of ways. 


Supplies 
are now coming largely from Texas. 


FARMERS' PRICES for potatoes, which were 


well above parity for three months 
dropped on May 15 to 87 percent of 
parity. This average, however, is much 
ahead of last year on the same date 
when the farm price was only 61 percent 
of parity. 


= oe 














Average Retail Prices, June 5, 1934 (cents) ¥ 

Lettuce Spinach Carrots 

Markets head lb. bunch 
United States 10.5 5.6 5.3 Un 
Atlanta 9.1 7.2 5.6 At 
Baltimore 12.7 6.4 6.3 Ba 
Birmingham 10.5 mee 5.0 Bi 
VEGETASLES Boston 12.3 4.6 6.6 Bo 
(Fresh) Bridgeport ey 4 6.7 6.6 Br 
Buffalo 12.1 4.9 6.3 Bu 
Butte 9.4 6.3 D2 Bu 
PRICES to consumers for lettuce, spin- Charleston, S. C. 3/0 Jee! 4.8 Ch 
ach, and carrots all dropped off dur- Chicago 2.3 7.8 Dae Ch 
ing the two weeks ending June 5. Cincinnati re Bet 6.4 5.35 Ci 
Cleveland is.2 5.4 5.8 Ci 
Columbus 13.2 6.8 6.6 Co 
WASHINGTON shipments of lettuce have Dallas 133 7.0 4.3 Da 
been earlier than usual and have com Denver 6.3 3.35 5.4 De 
peted with the California crop. This Detroit 10.7 5.0 4.9 De 
has resulted in large supplies which Fall River eae | 4.9 6.6 Fa 
have forced prices down. The inter- Houston 6.2 6.0 4.4 Ho 
mediate crop, now coming to market, Indianapolis 11.9 6.2 5.1 In 
will be only slightly greater than Jacksonville 8.6 6.1 5.7 Ja 
last year. Kansas City 10 :,2 6.5 o.2 Ka 
Little Rock 6.2 5.3 4.3 Li 
Los Angeles 6.2 “aE 2.0 Lo 
CARROTS are plentiful on the market Louisville 12.1 4.6 4.7 Lo 
just now. Shipments are coming largely Manchester 14.6 5.0 6.9 Ma 
from California and Texas. New Jersey Memphis 9.0 --- 4.9 Me 
will also have a big crop. Milwaukee 10.8 4.5 5.1 Mi 
Minneapolis 11.4 7.5 5.3 Mi 
Mobile 9.8 5.5 4.3 Mo 
MARKET SUPPLIES of spinach are diffi- Newark Ae.Y 4.7 5.8 Ne 
Cult to estimate because a small part New Haven 11.0 5.4 6.4 Ne 
of the supply goes by rail. Supplies New Orleans 8.9 --- 3.8 Ne 
at this time of year are largely New York 12.4 4.4 6.0 Ne 
from local sources. Norfolk 13.3 4,4 6.0 No 
Omaha 10.4 5.7 5.0 Om 
Peoria 9.4 6.9 6.2 Pe 
Philadelphia 12.6 5.6 6.3 Ph 
Pittsburgh 12.8 6.0 6.2 Pi 
Portland, Me. 14.0 5.9 5.6 Po 
Portland, Ore. 4.4 4.3 3.8 Po 
Providence i2.5 4.5 6.3 Pr 
Richmond 9.9 5.4 et Ri 
Rochester 11.7 6.2 5.8 Re 
St. Louis 10.1 5.5 5.0 st 
St. Paul 11.4 6.9 5.6 St 
Salt Lake City 7.9 4.3 4.0 Se 
San Francisco 5.0 4.8 2.5 Se 
Savannah 9.4 6.8 6.3 Se 
Scranton 12.1 6.4 5.7 S¢ 
Seattle 5.0 4.4 3.2 Se 
Springfield, I1l... 12.5 6.7 5.1 Sy 
_ Washington, D. C. 12.7 5.1 . 2 Lk 
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Average Retail Prices June 5, 


1934 (cents) 











Salt Lake City. 
San Francisco. 


Savannah... 
Scranton 
Seattle... 


Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 


Bananas Oranges 
doz.—lb.* lb. 
United States 1.0 22.3 34.2 
Atianta.....:. Tat 21.0 26.7 
Baltimore 8.1 18.9 32.0 
Birmingham 1.4 *5.5 29.2 
Boston. | *5.5 39.9 
Bridgeport 6.4 *5:.9 33.2 
Buffalo..... 5.3 25.6 33.6 
Butte... 8.8 *9.6 y= a 
Charleston, S. C. 4.6 19.9 250.0 
Chicago.. 8.3 *6.6 38.7 
Cincinnati 6.9 *6.2 35.3 
Cleveland. 6.5 *5.9 37.4 
Columbus. 7,5 *6.3 36.1 
Dallas. *6.6 OL. 7 
Denver ba Gf 33.1 
Detroit *5.4 40.3 
Fall River. *6.4 38.8 
Houston 197 32.3 
Indianapolis 6.9 basi ue 33.4 
Jacksonville Tet pe al 22.8 
Kansas City AY *6 7 35.1 
Little Rock 1.0 *5.6 33.9 
Lot Angeles 6.9 *5.9 7 <3 
Louisville S.2 *6.5 31.4 
Manchester 5.1 *6.2 38.6 
Memphis 9.0 *5.8 33.6 
Milwaukee 7.8 "6.6 33.9 
Minneapolis 8.0 wal (os 35.9 
Hobile........:.. 6.7 By ee. 26.8 
Newark..... ad 24.3 33.3 
New Haven 6.9 21.5 38.5 
New Orleans oe 15.3 29.9 
New York 7.8 eu..7 38.5 
Norfolk... 7.6 21.4 37.8 
Qmaha.. 7.6 *7.4 32.5 
Peoria... 8.3 *6.8 34.1 
Philadelphia 7.5 19.9 36.8 
Pittsburgh 62 26.8 39.6 
Portland, Me. 4.4 *6.8 35.9 
Portland, Ore. 5.35 bas dae | 26.0 
Providence. 6.7 "Gi, 43.8 
Richmond Tod 24.6 37.8 
Rochester 5.2 22.6 35.7 
St. Louis. 1.0 *6.1 29.8 
ot. Paul... 8.3 *1.9 36.3 
5.0 3 3 
6.3 1 9 
6.2 1 2 
5.8 5 6 
4.9 4 5 
Se 2 0 
fae? Le 1 


bolls 
ae 
20. 
13. 
adil 
*6i. 
23. 


25. 
24. 
ao. 
32. 
26. 
38. 
39. 








FRUIT 

(Fresh) 
APPLES are now scarce. Supplies in 
storage are very small. There was 


no change in retail prices during the 
two weeks ending June 5. A few early 
apples will be on the markets this 
month. The crop this year 
ly to be small due to late frosts 
and lack of moisture. 


ORANGE PRICES went up 1.3 cents during 


the two weeks ending June 5. tt is 
now about the end of the’ Florida 
season and the navel season. Valencias 
are now coming on the market. Orange 


growers and shippers have worked out a 
cooperative arrangement for more orderly 
marketing to avoid surpluses in the 
cities. 


FARMERS selling apples found they could 


get an average price which was 98 per-— 
cent of parity on May 15 of this year. 


A year ago the average farm price was 
87 percent of parity. 














Average Retail Prices, June 5, 7934 (cents) 











Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2_can #2 can #2 ,.2-1/2* can 
United States 18.1 21.0 22.0 ce 16.6 10.8 
Atlanta 18.3 meso 22.4 12.8 17.8 10.0 
Baltimore 16.4 19.2 19.8 12.8 16.0 10.6 
Birmingham 18.6 25.95 df 10.9 17.3 10.3 
Boston 18.8 21.5 22.0 1S. Bh gr 12:5 
Bridgeport 19.4 eeek B2.2 13.4 19.6 12.9 
Buffalo 18.6 21.6 +. By ff 11.6 15.8 2a2 
Butte utirros lento 0 19.6 21.7 24.3 11.5 16.0 11.4 
Charleston, S. C..000..... 16.2 21.3 20.8 10.3 16.9 9.6 
Chicago 20.3 eo.d 23.4 L1.5 14.9 12.0 
CELTS | ae 18.4 22.3 mend id.0 16.0 10.9 
Cleveland... 19.3 21.8 Eee 11.8 16.9 11.0 
Columbus.. 18.6 bee 23.3 10.1 ly .5 10.1 
MED ic oe anne eectutedes 19.2 po.t 25.1 13.8 18.8 10.4 
Denver 19.4 212 23.5 12:5 17.8 11.0 
Detroit beck 17 7 21.8 235.3 10.1 18.0 10.4 
Fall River 18.9 rat Oe 20.9 133 17.4 1 
Houston 16.3 i9.i 20.3 10.5 15.3 9.3 
Indianapolis... 17.8 25.0 23.0 10.0 16.4 10...5 
Jacksonville...... 15.9 19.8 Pack 11.3 16.4 8.6 
Kansas City 18.6 3 22.8 10.0 16.4 9.9 
Little Rock 19.5 25.3 Rowe 10.6 16.5 4 
Los Angeles 15.4 17.8 19.4 10.6 15.8 12.8* 
Louisville 19.3 21.6 21.4 9.5 15.6 9.3 
Manchester... 19.4 Bhae 22.9 12.9 7.4 13.5 
Memphis cy Ge 20.6 22.0 10,0 16.3 9.3 
Milwaukee 19.2 19.4 24.4 12.0 iW .i 12.5 
Minneapolis 19.7 21.3 23.5 9.8 16.6 10.9 
Mobile 16.7 18.8 18.8 10.4 15.5 9.4 
Newark.. 16.0 19.7 20.4 11.3 16.0 10.9 
New Haven 19.3 23.6 22.5 14.2 17.8 12.4 
New Orleans.. a7 .2 19.7 20.4 11.3 16.5 9.9 
New York 16.5 19.4 20.0 11.55 16.2 10.9 
Norfolk i7.5 22.6 22.9 11.0 15.8 9.3 
Omaha 19.7 22.6 23.0 10.3 15.9 10 6 
Peoria... ee i seca 19.8 22.9 23.8 11.6 15.8 17.0 
Philadelphia... 16.9 18.6 20.4 1359 15.8 oy ae | 
Pittsburgh 17.8 20.9 22.6 21.2 18.0 10.6 
Portland, Me. 19.5 22.2 23.1 11.8 17.4 11.5 
Portland, Ore. i8.3 18.2 Bie 12.6 17 <2 14.7% 
Providence 18.3 20.3 Pile 11.8 17.9 10.9 
Richmond ly ge 22.4 22.4 10.4 18.5 8.6 
Rochester 20.3 20.6 ee.0 12.4 16.4 12.0 
St. Louis 17.0 20.5 21.8 10.0 16.9 9.1 
St. Paul... 20.5 22.0 23.3 Lp oe 16.2 11.5 
Salt Lake City 19.9 ee.2 22.4 10.9 15.0 13.8* 
San Francisco 15.9 17.9 19.7 11.3 15.5 12.4% 
Savannah 18.2 22.6 22.0 10.6 19.1 9.3 
Scranton 18.1 20.1 21.6 13.0 15.8 11.9 
Seattle 17.5 18.3 5 I 12.6 i7.9 14,4* 
Springfield, Ill. 19.2 24.8 25.2 11.4 17.3 12.5 
Washington, D.C, 16.6 19.7 20.8 10.4 14.3 9.5 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS' GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer's right to full and correct information on 
prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and effi- 
ciency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in 
making wise and economical purchases by reporting changes 
in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. It re- 
lates these changes to developments in the agricultural 
and; general programs of national recovery. It reports 
on cooperative efforts which are being made by individ- 
uals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials — the farmer —- is 
dependent upon the consuming power of the people. Like- 
wise the consumer depends upon the sustained producing 
power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS' GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presen- 
tation of governmental and non-governmental measures 
looking toward the advancement of consumers' interests. 








Consumers’ 


Guide 


Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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